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ABSTRACT . , 

^ This paper traces. the development and contributions 

.of th*- American academy^ a type of school designed to serve the needs 
of the middle class by including subjects other than college 
preparation. The three typfes of 17th century Amfsrican schools vhich< 
eiisted^ prior to the academy are descrribed: the petty or dame school, 
the writing school, and the Latin grammar school for the wealthy. The 
decline/of the Latin school in .the 18th century was a result of 
diminishing influence by European traditions and customs and an 
increasing demacratic consciousness. Benjamin Franklin founded the 
academy system in 17U9; it was comprised of three schools, Latin, 
English^ and mathematical, with emphases o© the practical 
applications of science,^ agriculture, commerce, and industry. By 1800 
many academies had been instituted and the movement spread to the 
West Indies \as a result of missionary and educational efforts. The 
academy system influenced the scope of courses offered in the 
universities and en-coutaged the education of girls. Some of its 
graduates became the best-educated teachers hired by elementary 
schools. Finally, the academy clearly marked a transition from the 
aristocratic L^itin "grammar school to the more democratic high school. 
(KC) . . 
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The early colonists witnessed the Importance of thesjiferoles 



played, by the family, the church and the community In the} 



w 



iica- 

tlon of children. The family sav; to the elementary social ^|[%pects 
of the cH^ld's life including his manners and morals and provided 
film v/ith the first steps in vocational training. Formal train- 
ing of the child was extended through the apprenticeship system 
ir;hich, carried out in family at^mosphere, was responsible for his 
moral, social, and material welfare. The local community, a wider 
sphere in which the child inevitably found himself^ cooDeratftd • 
with the family in preparing the child for a place in -the state. 

eligion also played an active part: the church not only set up 
its own medium of instruction for the child, but v;as specially 
concerned about his spirituality and morals. Formal schooling 
accounted for only a small portion of the child's training. 

But the situation would not long remain like that. The 
family s^on showed v/eakness in its educational responsibility as ^ 
societies grew and became more complex. The Massachusetts law of 
I6k2 pointed to '^the great neglect of many parents and masters^ 
in training up t};)eir children In^ learning, and labor, and other 
Implyments which may be profittable to the commonwealth The 



of :^\?.zjz^_chuzQtt3 ed. Nath-nlcl Shurtleff (Boston: 
Tiio PrcGG or V/filTa;.. rlh^lc, TJ^^i) ^ II ( l6''^2^i649) , 6. 



lessening of family influence was accompanied by a similar turn 

in therole of the local community . With the expansion of frontier 

settlement and resettlement families wl^re broken up and stable 

\ 

cojninunity relations disj^jpted. As Bailyn observed/ "the once 
elaborate Hnterpenetration of family and community dissolved," 
Scarcity of labour placed bonded servants in better bargaining 
position which gradually led to independence and a consequent 
weakening of the apprenticeship system. And all this upsurge in 
material interest resulted in -a somewiiart reduction of the authority 
of the church." The Upshot was that the role of formal schooling 
became rapidly enhanced. 

Besides the charity or pander school 7 the three main types 
of schools which characterized the educational work of the colonists 
were the petty or dame school, the writing school and the Latin 
Grammar School fo^" the more wealthy. The dame school v;hich ori- 
ginated in England after the Reformation was introduced by " the 
early colonists into >jov/ England where it became popular In the 
eighteenth century, it was usually held In a kitchen or living 
.room by a woman who taught children the rudiments of reading and 
spelling for a small weekly sum. The second type of school, the 



writing school v;hlch taught writing, reckoning, and very 



simple 



merchant-accounting was soon merged with the dame schooi to form 

the school of the so-called three R ^ 3--Readlng, Rltln, and Rithmctic, 

Elementary schools later developed from this combination. Some- 



^Bernard Pailyr!, Ednc-i t Ion In t:h o Fn rmip.f ^, of Ame rican 3oc l otv 
(V;illiam::burp:, V'irf.iiii^-i~~^;}r(7^anrv^jlt of North CarolTna Frcss', 
i960), p. 25. 



times masters In the writing school gaVe instruction in writing to 
boys- in the Latin grammar school. 

'Beginners in Latin^i/hlch was still the chief vehicle of 
religion and learning, attended the Latin grammar school. This 
v/as the most important school in early colonial days and it was, 
here that the great teachers were found. At the age of seven or 
eight the boy left the dame school and entered the Latin grammar 
ji^hSpol where he was taught to read, v;rite^ and master Latin and 
Gra^ek sufficiently in preparation for college entrance at about- 
fifteen. It was upon the study of Latin and Greek as v/ell that 
the main efforts of the schools were directed. The Latin arammar 

school reached its greatest heioht in Neu Enaland. InlbMV.the 

Ma3sacT)Usetts lav/ ordered that "where any tovm shall increase to 
the number of\^100 families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school... to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted 
for the university 

The first Latin School was opened in Boston in l635- The 
emphasis on Latin and Greek in preparation for ^college was so great 
that the pupils were usually unable to vrrite English fluently or 
yto count properly . Girls v/ere excluded from the school . Entrance 
requirements at Harvard College in l642 serve to illustrate the 
real purpose of the Latin grammar school: * ^ 

V/hen any ocholler is able to und^erstand Tully, 
or such lil:e clar>r,ical Latino author extempore, 
and rr.ake and apeak ti^urc Latino in vei^so and proi:e 

— — . ^ — ^ 

-^Record 3 of [■•:annachU!3Gtt3, cd . Nathaniel Shurtleff, II, 203. 



...and decline perfectly the paradigms of nounes 
^ and verbes in the Greek tongue: let him then, 
and not before, bo capable of admission into the 
College ^ 

In 'New En^and, the grammar schools were feeders to Harvard and 

later to Yale. Although they were not united under one system of - 

t 

administration, the college and the grammar school were parts of 
one educational system. ■ - 

In the grammar school as In the college, students were taught 
to consider seriously 'the main purpose of their lives through their 
studies. These Institutions were established ''for the better 
traynlng upp of youth, •..and that through God's blessing they may 
be fitted for publiquc service hereafter either iii church or common 
v/eale.''^ The basis of training was distinctly religious. Studies 
such as history, geography, sp^ence, music, secular literature 
and physical training wer^ very largely Ignored. The principles 
of the Christian religion were taught through the catechlsrft and 
the Bible was read and Interpreted, Attendance at church was 
compulsory and grammar school pujSils were required to give weekly 
reports on the Sunday sermons. Elmer^ Brown, commented on the -ft>,rce 
of religion in education in those days: 

The eceleslastical origin of our education is 
recalled by the fact that that portion of the 

^f— 

^*As quoted by Ellwood P. Cubberley in Publi c Educ^ation 
the. Un ited Sta tes ^Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compiny, 
pT^o. 

^The New Haven Records DcccMnber, l64l, p. 127 as quoted by 
E. Kgglooton, The Tra nait of Civi lisation (N.)w York: D. Appleton 
and Company, ll'OlY, p". 22G, 
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_ r * ' 

' ^ dii?ective class for which the colloco.s and crammar., 
schools V7ere xhief ly int&nded j^ras the ^ninlsti^y of 
the .churtthes. . - ' * ' ' 

The Latin granunar school v/^s like a nest vJhich nourished the ^ 
social class structure amcnp 'x^he colonists f pr ^some. time . 
This 'reverence for rank v/hich the Founding Fathers brought- to 
America from England v;as veiv highly cherished. Superior edycation 
and ministerial Standing w.ere second '^iniy to civil office as badges' 
of nobility. Sons of gentle and noble families attended the 
grammar schools*. Social ; distinctions v;ere obsei^ved in these 
^schools as in',#^fe colleges. "Names of students were arranged, accord- 
Ihg to the i^^s of parents: . . . 

At the' top of the sociai ladder were the magistrates and 
ministers. It was-next to blasphemy to criticise any of the^se. 

s 

-A Mrs. Oliver was severely whipped publicly v/hen she reproached 
the Massachusetts magistVates . Some years later .she had her ^ 
tongue pinched with a two -pronged*" stick Tor ^alf an hour for cen- 
suring the clergy. Roger Clap who dared to criticise. the clergy 
in-jL631 had his ears cut off. And Cotton Mather advocated in ]^fe4l ' 
that those v;ho rudely criticised God's appointed should be strangled ' 

' forthv/ith. The citatfel- of prestige and pov/er for the fev/ v/as 
strongly reflected in the gra^mmar ^schools . But this v;ould not go 
unchallenged. . \ 

\ 



Elinor E. Eroifcr;, The [iik inr, of ^ Our Mlddl^ Schools {Now York: 
Longman 'rs. Green, aid Co r^^lS^lTi pr'TOlT. ' 
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With the rlQtf of the middle class, a'^new experience and* 
phjLlosophy jeve\oped"'5trn/^as 'foilov;ed by now claims. This new 
class with its emphasis .on wealth rather than inheritance gradually 
lost deference for the aristo'cracy^ Many of them through hard ^ 
endeavours had greatly Improved their own situation.. Their new 
outlook c-jnd philosophy can be ourjued up Im the v/ord& of' Ralph ^ 

- The man of humble origin, surrounded in his 
youth- v/ith everj'' possible disadvantage of lov;ly ' . \ - 
station, of ignorance^ of material deprivation^ o. V' ,{ 

or even of ill-health, who has thr(^^h the pure \ 
pov:er bf his moral v/ill ascended to the summit 
of affluence, Is. the paragon- and model of youth- 
ful aspiration. ' ^ 

One of the (first channels through v/hich this^ new vie^^- found 

expression v;as the system of education v;hich alv/ays responds, to 

new -ideas and ideals* in the life of a peanle, Maa^ f x^ontlersm.e.n ' 

( ^ ^ 

v/ho had, succeeded by their own efforts^ not only resented the 

Latin schools as institutions f o.r .the elite whom they despised, 

Jput.saw no real purpose in the learning of Latin. Some;. not 

allj realized the importance of education, but that such education 

must be useful. The utilitarian aspect of education was to strike 

hard at the roo.ts bf the Latin grammar ^ school . 

[ The utilitarian notion^ sopn clasped hands v;ith the materialist. 

'Together they undermined the enthrcnment of religion in the 
schools. A ne.w ahd more v;orldly commercial aristocracy slov/ly ^ 
arose. \This factor, in i junction with the threat to Puritan 
control by the Andres Regime and the enfranchisement of non-church 



7 

Ralph D. Perry. Puritanism and Democracy (Nev; York: The 
Vanguai^d Press, 19^t'0> 5~0T7r"" ^ ~ 



members by the new charter of 1691 had shaken the ascendancy of the 

clercy ;in New England. Al'l this had an' adverse Effect on the po3l- 

y .tlon of tiV.e. Lectin school. Cotton Mather was conccioua of thV* 

doc line of ffhd ochooj'js influence. He pVinted to the fact that 

- ^ "the school had' been ^n instrument for mainta^ininc the pre-eminence^ 

of the godly" and that its decline was "a" major cause of all the 

■ , .blaok. and. sad omens that descended on Now Encland." 

The decline of the Latin school was. further accelerated by 

frontier circumstances whioh Jed ,to the developnierjt^jf the district 

^school system. As -the tfovms crew it was necessary ta divid?^ them 

• into districts: The schools were %hen rotated from one neigh^or- 

hood to another. This 3Q^ became as impractical -as it was also 

to'^havo children travel long distances to church or. school. Each 
)% . ' , . 

,y district gradually became independent enough to set up its *own 

r ■ ■ • 1 . 

school. Important changes followed. The town hall rathef' th-^n 
• ' •' ' 
.tJi^ church was used for discussing school -affairs By the close 

of the colonial period the minister had lost the power to certifi-' 
cate'the master of the'^Latin grammar school. "Thus," Cubberley 
^observed, ."gradually but certainly did the earlier religious school 
pass out from under the control of the Church and become a state 
' schoo],."^ 

Such a change In the administration of the school was follov/ed 



^^-lerle Curti, So_<2,i_al Tde-^s of American E-riucators (Patorson ' 

New Jersey : Far,oant^.,ool:,3 , i. n c7 lT';97~PiT"v"r(Tr V^^^^^^ ' 
pSrr l^onV^''?-'/r^-'-^^'^-^i^^ (Hartford: Roberts ^ 

^. p. Cubberley, op. clt . , p. ^5. • 
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by dcmanda.for chanKoa- In its charactor, thu3 reflecting the spirit 
of the timo^.. By 1730 it b(?camo" nior«/and rtore evident; that Euro- 
pean tradition-,, waya 'of life, ■.manners and ^social customs in general 
and types of schools in particular were ill--suited to American * ■ 
necdiK V/lth th* rise of democratic consciousness demands v/ere made 
for a more practical institution of learhing, one lens exclusive • 
and less aristocratic in character than the',colonic^ Latin grammar 
school. For .this v/as almost a purely English institution which 
hai^dly iv.ct the needs of a frontier society any longer. ' , 

It was in this kind of climate that the ideas of Bert''jamin 

... . • 

Franklin and others were to flourish. As one of the rising middle 
\ ■ * . 

cls5S FranHin dlri not h^ve mtjch reaard for- the excluslvp «nH • 

aristocratic type of learninc wh-ich dcminated the gx-^amiaar schools 

and coll^c'?^ vfas-not a little critical of Harvard Colleee 

v;liero' as- h-3 . roraarl.'cd, wealth, prlvVloce and the useless cla3;3lcy 

yie-ld sv.'ay. In a letter to his brother James, author of the Mew 

Sngliind Co\.n\a\L, ho li^harply rebuked "the temple of ^enVnlnc" v/hloh 

rich rnen^s cons attended becauseof their v/ealth, and whp often 

10 

paid poor brilliant 3tuden><f to help them through. 

Franklin waS a lover of l::iov;lodge / being ri, learned man hlinself 
In hio pro_po::;al for promotinG useful knov/le^dgG among the DritiGh ^ 
plantations in Ar^.orica he paid due respect to those who '^cultivate 
tJie'finer ar^s and improve the coni.T.on stock -of knowledge But 

l^'O^io I'-v; Knf'lm 1 CouTr^nt, r^^pi^vluced^ from copies of' -the 
origin il- c:v;n\-r : ."fs'rrnAiI;^t t:V Illstori .:al 3oo!.o;;y (Dos ton: The 

An.M'U:-n nC'i^ioKiy^ oi* Arvs 'liia ocl-Mi;:-;.:, X['-yj) , ;^o. ^il. 

l-'-Tho^ V/rf.t inr:; ^' -enj jSr'inkl In , ed. Albert Snyth 

XL' 



ho conoclvod- of education ao pracmatlc and utilitarian^ and .6nthfo 

he InsinteO/ He 3aW 'gr<:jat potentl^ltlea Ln the AmoricAa youth 

of hi3. day. ''Tho ho.st capacltlor} naid, ^'require cultivation, 

It bolnj;: truly with thorn, an v;lth tlie beat ground, wh^ch unlo^a 
•I ^ 

wojl-tlllod arnd 3ov/ed, producon only ranker weeds/' His purpo|c • 
v;a3 to educate yowth "to cerve the public v/lth honour to them-- N» . 

3elve)S^-;;^'^d^;t^ 

The. subjec^ts- w^^^^ valued/ most v/ere thor;e which 

broucht 3Ucg63S^ in ppiitlC3 and in busltieaa. This v;as a reflection 

of his attitude toward the' ariotdcracy. If the new middle' class. 

could Guocfeed Itn politics ^ this would topple the old order which 

. had exertcid authority tlirough Inheritance and tradition. The 

middle class would then climb to the top by reason and Intelligence 

and enjoy the v;caltl) which, would fol.lQW naturally as a Just reward. 

Prankl in believed that ;^.uch coals could well Joo achieved through 

0 e 1 r - 1 ,H i u c a t \ n a 1 1 i ; ; e 1 f - I. ]-i r o v 0 : r ■ o n u . 
* >^ - 

^ -F^aiUrlln h';:c:i.i.io inoT\)M:3ingly burdcnou to 3oe his- I.dean Imple-' 
mentcd. llo uvi.s arix:! oi;r;^. to see established the kind. of institution 
whU^lTTTc'iild i::oou tl:'^ notids of th.e l^jov^r. In his ^utobiocraphy he said 

, that ho w;is r;ulto satisfied with beinc e^^taWkis)ied in Pennsylvania. 

Vjie rct^i^etted, )iov;,ov'jr, tlun^e was *'no Provision ... for a compleat 
education of yoianu'' ■ He continu(?d, "I therefore, in 17^13, drew 
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in ■'(::i;k'.",' i V , -Y-'-'-' (Afili mTUoI': i './il i lain L. C ic':ri'_;n l'.". LiA-'rary, 

l.uL'.irce ..a al V (;.'..•,•/ :i tv<:n: Y j .1^ S**^ vV?-:'! li7^;^:K;':ja , , p. I81. 



up a PLopocal^ for establishinG an Acadeniy.""^^ The times: were not ' • 
fwurable then, 'however, but. he' cou^id wait. Six years after, in^ 
a more congenial atmosphere, and with the approval of some of fels • 
trusted frtends he. puWlshed his proposals relating t6 the Education • 
of Youth in PennV^ylvanla. .This he dig^trlbuted freely among the 
leadlnc inhabitants . "As soon as I could suppose their, minds a 
■little' prepaid by the perusal of it," he wrote, "I set' on foot 
a subccriptMon for openir^g and supporting an academy. , . . 

A The response was veij^ good. - Individual subscript icns. amoun.t:ed -v. 
toJ?800 a year for a five-year period. "The city government donated _ 
if 200 from the public treasury in additWi to^DrDmisp of^iun 
per^car for five, years. The sub;3cribers chose twenty,- four of - - • . 
their number to act as trustees,-, Constitutions for the soverninent ^ 
of the acaden-.y v.'cre drawn up and adopted by the board trustees. 
■A hou::.e v.--. then hired, Hasters were brought in and the school was '.^ 
opened, accordir.fi to Franlclin/ "in the same year, .17^9." The , ^ 
Acader.y v/as to see increased development and effect tremendous 
chances' in American education in the ensuing years. 

There v;as eroat oncouraccment as the new type of school was 
quite popular fror^j the start. :The original house vras soon proved . ' 

too D'^^-'Il ■ Ac^:ordlnrly a hall in V/hitcfield was found suitable 

* "' * ^ ' ^ ■ ■ 

and bcc'a-3 the .l:one oi the academy in January, 1751. It was com- 

priocd of tl-r-o r.chooln., 'ti^o Latin,' the Knr.lish and the mathematical. 



•'Ibici., pp..>l3l-r;2. ^^^T.b-ld., -p. 103 



^acH with a 'separate master^ Sone .en^phaais was to be placed on- 
scielice, for Franklin himself was a believer in experimental, science 
^le hid stipulated in his prop^als that the rector of the academy 
should among other things be aV" "laarned in the Languages 
and Sciences. Dr. William Smit-h, a Church of England clVgyman 
and head of the philosophical school; added in 175^, upheld Franklin' 
hand in stressing science. In a letter to the trustees of the ; 
Philadelphia Academy, June 5, 1753, Dr. Smith expressed his desire 
"to promote the Interest of Science." 

In his Proposals Franiain made clear his intentions for tha 
practical applications of science: 

V That the House be furnished with a Library, 

with maps 'of all countries, globes, some mathe- 
matical instruments, an apparatus for experi- 
ments in natural philosophy, and for mecnanics; 
prints of all kinds, prospects, buildings, mach- 
ines, ?c. 

Doubtless this was intended to promote the new middle class, through 
emphasis on agriculture, commerce, and industry. As the academy 
developed more stress was placed on such subjects as algebra, 
geometry, astronomy, botany, chemistry and surveying. In this 
regard Theodore Sizer defined the academy as "an institution with 
a curriculum more closely attuned to the vfants of nineteenth cen- 



l^Franklin's Proposals , p. 10. 

l^Horace W. Smith, Lif and^_Corrc5pon£enco^ 
Smith, D.D^ (Philadelphia:' Fergurion Lros. (Jo . 71^-^0) , I, .-O . 

20Franklin'3 Proposals, pp. 9-10. 



tury America tlian that of its predecessor. 

But it iiust not be conceived that the classical studies y 
suffered immediate defeat. The tradition of the grammar school 
still -made itself felt in the academy. The college preparatory 
course vf as very prominent. For some time the classical side of . 
the academy seemed' nothing but the old Latin school in a nev; ^ 
setting. It catered to the admission requirements' , of the colleges-^ _„ ^ 
the only subjects required for entrance to the'foremost American - 
colleges as late as 18OO v/ere Latin, Greek and arithmetic.' Frank- 
lin himself v;as conscious of all this. He, had had to make concessions 
to the aristocratic ideas of the v;ealthy v;ho helped to establish 
the academy: these nen held t"?-je classics high. "wEile Franklin 
held that Latin, Gi^ek or modern fpreign languages should not be 
compulsory, he admitted that all those preparing for the study of 
theology or lav; should be taught them. Inaeed, the new subjects 
were merely cfdded to, but did not replace, the old. 

One of the new departures from the Latin grammar school v/as 
the emphasis on physical exercise. Franklin insisted on this as 
a means of strengthening and rendering active the bodies of youth. 
'In this respect his proposals resembled those of John Milton, v;ho 
in 16^3, in a letter to the polish merchant Samuel Hartlib dis- 
cussed his viev;G on education. Milton divided his educational 

22 

scheme into three parts (l) Studies (2) Exercises (3) Diet. 

SlTheodpro Sizer, od . , The A_gc of the .academies (New York: 
Bureau of Fubli jations , ToacheW ColTrge, CoTujvroi*a TJniverslty, 
196^^-1), p. 11. 

^^Mllton*_s_Tract^te_ on I'ducatlon, Qd. Oscar Brovming {Cam- 
bridge: aTie ThVlve^u Ay "i'l^^^^sT l^^l'Ol , p. XV. 
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.iI.f^.-Vsed,.the term Academy to designate his institute for the complete 
■and generous eciucatlbn of youth. According to' Dr. Henry Barnard 
this was the first English or American use of the word academy. 
Irene Parker has shown thaf while the English, or dissenting 
academies were fundamentally institutions of religious protest, 
they also sprang from a deep-seated dissatisfaction with the 
limited curriculum of the grammar school-s and universities of the 
•time. New subjects such as Logic, navigation, and trigonometry 
■were added to the old classical subjects. Defoe also used the term 
|in his 3ssay Upon Projects in l697 in v/hich he described his plans 
|for an Academy of Music, an Academy for Military Science and Prac- 
tice, and an Academy for V/omen. Franklin admitted in his auto- . 
biography that Defoe's essay had Influenced some o'f the most 
Important events of his life, and designated his own plan for the 
education of youth in Pennsylvania as a project of an academy.. 

Of course the use of the term has even deeper historical 
antecedents. The school which Plato founded in 386 B.C. was called 
The Academy, from the grove of Academus in Athens where he taught 
his followers. In this school which set the pattern for others, 
Plato taught philosophy, mathematics and science as well as the ' 
classics. Men and women were admitted. As early as the fourth 
century then, the addition of new subjects to the classics was 



■ 23 

i^iL^JJcA^_'l£"™^l_ oj[^_^il^LcatJx)n, ed. Henry Barnard (Hartford 
Office of American Journal 01 ■id'ucatlon, I8S0), XXX, 760. 

2H 

Theodore Slzcr, op._cAt_., p, 7, with reference to Irene 
Parker, DissonLlng Academic-s In iCngland (Cambridge: The Unlversitv 
Press, 191^0 • ' 
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it 

associated v/lth the academy. It is true that during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the Academia of Aldus in Venice as well as 
other Italian academies v;ore used by the nobility as centres of 
classical learning. It#^as left for Fiilton in Englandj and under 
his influence Franklin in America^ to aga'in sv/ing the pendulum in 
the academy to the study ^f useful subjects. 



' The academy movement spread rapidly after 1750. By 18OO, 
many academies were Instituted v;ith Boards of Trustees and certain 
corporate pov;ers after Franklin ' s plan, and even bearlfig his name 
in some cases. The first academy to be opened In Massachusetts 
was^ that of the Phillips brothers at Andover. In the Constitution 
of Phillips Academy, Samuel and John 1 hllllps fought to further the 
alms of Franklin. The academy was for the purpose of youth 
Instruction, '^not only in English and Latin*"^ Grammar, V/rlting, 
Arithmetic and .. .Sciences .but more especially fcc^Alearn them the 
great end and real business of living.^* 

Samuel rhllllps was duly representative of the mixture of 
conservatism and progress v/hlch charapterized the academy movement. 
First of all he was a deeply religious, man who v/as alarmed at the 
v/eakening of doctrinal Influence in the dnurches ."^ He insisted that 
the principal instructor in the academy must primarily be a professor 
of the Ch.ristlan religion, and the foremost object of the school 
was the promotion of true piety and virtue. Consequently the religious 
element v;a3 stron£j^ in the academy. The classics were also highly 
respected. John PhillipG, his brother, who v/as the founder of jthe 
Academy r\t Exeter, Nev/ Hampshire, was foi^ a time teacher of a 
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^Constitution of Ph U 1 Inn A_cado_my_ In Andover ( Andover , 

MasaachiK: jtt3, j."orf) , aa quo tea "by Thcou"6rc Sii:cr, op. cit., pp. 77- 

78. ■ 
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classical school. Their father, Samuel Phillips, was also master 
of a gramrnar school at Andover, for some time. 

But the father was later quite successful in business and 
politics, and this must have influenced their outlook toward the 
middle class and progress. Samuel Phillips, the younger, graduated 
from Harvard in 1771. His name appeared at first as eight^Tln his 
class of sixty-three students. His father appealed to the faculty, 
oointinc out that he should be placed in th.e seventh pos'ition, 
and his name v/as duly stepped up. It is said that from this time 
on the listing of students^ names at Harvard according to the rank 
, of their fathers ceased. ' This was a decided change which ,was 
influenced by the rise of the new middle class and which exoressed ^ 
itself in the provisions of the academy. One of these provisions 
stated that the advantaros of, the academy v/ere to be throvm 
open equally to youth "from e.v\ry quarter". 

The Phillips Academy, which was formally opened on April 
30^ 1778, v;a3 iricorporcitcd under charter on October 178o, the 
first (^f its kind in M^../ England. It v/as placed under the control 
of a Board of Trustees^ twelve in num.ber. The practical and useful 
aspects of learning were to be attended to. Scholars were to be 
encouraged to do manual work such as c^^denlng, and to engage in 
pursuits that v;ould in the end bring satisfaction and happiness 
to themselves and to others. 

Two year3 a^^'tor the incorporation of the Phillips Ac^dem.y, 
tl)o Du:;^r.cr l^'rce Sc^hool v:a3 chartered and became the Dum.mer Acade:ny. 
William Dvm\mor> of an ancient and. respectable family was Lieutenant 
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Governor cf Massachusetts in tho difficult years before the Revolu- 
tion. He bad lived in Engfand for several years and became acquainted 
with the acadei/les there. It is interesting to note that S?jiiuel 
Phillips, Jr., v/as one of the earliest pupils at the Dumrner Free 
School v;hen it was opened in I763 v;ith vsairiuel Moody as its first 
master. ^ It v/as hero that Sairaiel Fhillips, Jr, was prepared for 
entry into Harvard. Interacting influei4res at work .Resulted in t\^e 
establishment of the Phillips and DuiTuner Academies, one follov/ing 
sharply on the heels of the other. 

As the eighteenth century v/ore on other academies v^ere founded. 
The famous Leicester Acadoray began in V/crcester County in 1784. ' . 

At tha|: tine there wap no Inp^tltntion higher thar-the district 
school in that county. The boys used to learn their Latin and 
Greek at their firesides or as they plowed" the fields, and then 
recite them to the parish ministers. Leicester grew quickly. In 
1706 it enrolled some six to eight thousand pupils and prepared 
about four hundred for college. Academies v/ere also instituted 
at other places, so that by 18OO there were seventeen in Massachu- 
setts including those at Derby, Bristol, Marblehead, V/estford, 
• V/estfield, Flymouth and New S-lem. 

The other states, north and south ^al so became keenly inter- 
ested in ^the newer type of schools as their statutes indicate. 
In Maryland, the county scl^,ools had reached* a very low ebb before 
tlie colonial period ended. But a new educational spirit was gener- 
ated with the changing times, and this was manifested by the estab-' 
.llshtiicnt of academies. Washington Academy in Somerset County began 
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as a private school in I.767. I^ts enroJlnsnt and teaching force 
rapidly _ increased, and it became quite, popular. In 1779 it received 
a charter of incorporation. * 

There v;erc other schools v;hich were commorvly cal|,ed academies 
in the' days before the Revolution, although they did not receive 
state recognition as such. In this connection mention should be 
made of Nazareth Hall in Pennsylvania. This was a Moravian 
institution. The hall was built in 1755-56 as a manor house intendec^ 
for the accommodation of Count Zinzendorf and' his retinue v/hen ' 
they would revisit America. The noble bishop died before he could 
return to America, but the hall v;as quite serviceable to the 
Moravian church. In it was converted into a boarding school 
for Moravian youth. In the wake of the revolutionary uj^heavals 
the school endured hardships and was closed in 1779. But when 
peace was restored, it was re~opened. Instruction^ was given in 
lancuas^o, histor^r, geo-raphy, mathematics, music and drawing. 
Special attention was j^id to the students' health and morals, ' 
with particular e.-phacis on physlca], exercises, gentleness and 
proper behavior. In this wky it' closely resembled Franiain's 
Academy. The excellence of the instruction and discipline at 
Nazareth Hall soon won it great fame, and .pupils attended from 
nearby statoj3^ from Europe and in large numbers' from the V/est 
Indies'. ' * ' 

The V/oct Indies had attracted the attention of Moravians 
'••.'ho tool: groat part in religious and educational worl; in the 
Itaands. On December 'J, l75^^, four of their missionaries landed- 
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at St. .Elizabeth's in Jamaica. In 1756 some of them arriveaUn 
Barbados and before l300 they had become v^cll-establlshed in 
St. Kltts'angl AntlGua. ^Corr^entlng on their work Shirley Gordoi 
oald, "The Morav-lans Instructed the chiid^:en by every means they 
coXAl'd."^^ They pr^ovlded ^Instruction In elementary education only 
and therefore irany of their children went to Na.areth Hall in Penn- 
sylvania to saeksecondary and higher education. 

No proper H^slish graminar school educ*ation v;as..to be found 
^n the British West Indies durinf, the period now considered. 
Parents who could afford it sent their children to England. Some 
merchants and planters vdlled large sums for endowing schools in an 
attempt to provide good secondary education- -5n this way the 
Harrison's Free School in Barbados and Wolmer's School in Jamaica' 
werefcur.dcd. Codrington School which was opened in Barbados in 
17;45 was established for the purpose of preparing students for 
college, and for the ministry. 

Education in the West Indies, like that of the early Anerl- 
can colonics was religiously inclined for a long tine. Much of 
the educational work at the primary as well as the secondary level 
was begun and carried on by religious bodies: this was true of- 
the C}-.urch of England, Roman Catholics, and other denominational 
bodies. Up to 183^1 the Mice Charity in providing schools for 
children of all denominations- in Jamaica specified that the great 
■ object was to pro-ote education in general, "but especially of 



^'V:iiirloy Gordon, A ConLury o f V.'cstorn rAlucatlo i^ (London: 
Longmans', Green and Co. TTld , P 1 1 • 
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Rtilleious Education— the basis of tfhe system. to be the Holy 
Scriptures. "^'^ It was not until 1852 thafc^ the secular system of 
eduea^on in primary and secondary schools in Trinidad vias 

establislicd by that government. ' y 

As m America the birth of_ secular education and the -decline 
^of religious education signified the rise of the new middle class. 
Pormdrly the grammar ' schools and colleges catered to the upper 
classes: The Governor of Trinidad in a letter/ to the Secretary of^ 
State for the Colonies, 7 August, l357. noted: 



V/itl! th-e exception of one or two small and 
very indifferent private academies which are 
gradually dying out, the Roman Catholic CoI1-p° 
is at present the nnTy er.t.ahl ishn^nt. wh^ r^^-.'-.n 
foras classical. . .instruction to the ch'irfiron 
of parents in the upper ranks of life 2o 



It should be noted here, however, that in contrast with the American 
academy which was designed to serve the needs of the middle class, 
the West .Indian academy was geared to the upper classes. Moreover, 
while the V/eot Indian acadenies were becoming ' le ss and less by 
the middle of the ninetX^enth century, the American academies were 
flourishing. - 

In his letter to the Secretary of State, the Governor of 
Trinidad also n.de reference to the f^ct that "private enterprise 

by Shirley Gordon, _op,__cl_t., p., 27. ^^^^o., Id^^, (1) as quoted 

28 4-. 

mc^, Gover,nor of -Tl-^lnldad to Secretary of Stitf^ 7 AnrM,^^ 
1G5^ as quoted by Shirley Gordon , ._x^p_^t. , p? 75 / ^""^^^ 
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.,,ls too much eneaged in advancing material interests . Seven 
years earlier, the Bishop of Barbados was fully aware of these 
social and economic forces which were demanding a change in the 
eaucatlonal system. In his Report of a Visitation, 25 May^^ 1^50, 
the bishop stated: 

I should ^mGntion that in each principal tov:n 
I have been endeavouning to establish, v;here not 
already existinc^ a school of a superior order, 
partly classical and partly commviirc Vil, accord- 
ing to the nature of thtD island. 

r 

\ Tv/0 points of interest cmerGe from this as we compare the situations 
' In America and the West Indies. Firstly, it should be noticed 
that the initic-.tive fur a liiore libercil type of midulc class second-- 
ary education in the V/est Indies came from a churchman who v/as 
himself one of the- upper classes, v;hile in America such initiative* 
came from one of the middle class. Secondly such education in the 
^ V/est Indies came about one century later than in America. One 
thing is common, however, that In both places, attempts v/ere made 
when tl)e tlir:e came, to provide th^e kind of education that met th| 
needs of the people. 



29ibid. 

'''^^Heport of a Visitation by the Bishop of Barbados, 25 May, 
1850, as quoted by Shirley Gordon, op, cit ., p. 73. ^ 



• ,^ The academy affected /Unerlcanp-educatlon to a not Inconsiderable 
degree.; It will be remembered that tn'e academy taught the college- 
preparatory courses as well as other liberal subjects.' In time • '. 
Its emphasis on other subjects besides the" classics influenced ■ 
the scope of studies in the collegea. In I789 neither ?irithmetic ' 
nor geography v^iiS required for admission to Harvard^ yet by 1803 
both were .demanded . In enlarging theii^ ^programme of studies, the ■ 
■ /Slleges added subjects that v;ere being taught in the aqademl^es. 
Indeed,, ^.ome of Ihe pi-ogressive ;cal lege men .i/>those days haa 
been, teachers of academies. Timothy Dwlght/ the elder, who con- ' 
ducted. an academy at Green Hill, New Haven, became keVnly interested. 
In natural science ■ studies . He transferred this same attitude 
toward science to the presidency of Yale College and in a relative- 
ly short time made that college the chief scientific .centre among 
American higher educational' institutions. - 

Timothy. Dwlght had' made his academy opened at Green Hill 
in 1785, a co-ediicational institution. The ed^^cation of girls ^was- 
another contribution of the academy. Only boys had attended the 
old Latin grammar school, (jirls were .e-xcludjid as. /'^improper and 
Inconsi^ont w^'^ such a Grammar Schoole.aa ye^law injoines, and is 
ye design of this Settlem^"31 This .sftuation was soon altered 



^If-o'H'^' H'"" ^^7f;»lationa of the Hopkins. Grammar School at New 
Haven, IbSn. i^^SJL^.,^^'J}3±_or^E XXVIII, p. 303. 
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by the no. aca.c.U.. „„03t r.o„ t>.e be,/nni„e t.,e, p.ovla'^ " 
the education of girl. .3 wen as of boys. • x'n raot as the ' 
eighteenth oent.ry drew to^*s close .separate .Institutions for ' 
Sins were even set up. ^r. R.sh and otherTestabUshed an aca- 

demy for girls about the year 1780 

yeai x^dO, and a "female academy" at 
Medford. the fl-<-:t of ^+-^ , . 

: Z England, „as nalntalned ' 

from 1739 to 1796.32 Theae ea^y efforts or ,y 

^ ^^-xy tiiorts of the academv did 

™=h to advance the hlj^her education of women In A.^rloi 
Another useful pur.oose of the academy was to supo3y 
lower sciWls „ltP the ^est edu^cated teachers, indeed one of th.. 

reasons put forv.-ard by Pranklln for establish, ' ' 

ior establishing an aoadeny at 

Philadelphia was to provii^an opportunity for poorer studanta 

to ,ualiry as schoolmasters for the co»on schools, .he academies 
became Important, therefore, for their teacher-training value 

-"■■■--e.o.ment Of the aeak.es,.. wro^reor^e;-;^ 
— - ---^ » is trJ that the " 

' - ,,edaco,leal 

;r instruction In subjects related 

to those e. the common school. In IO3O Samuel „. Hall, i„ ... 
•operation with the Phnilps .eadcmy at .ndover. opened . seminary 

. . spoelal purpo.e Of preparing teachers for the .o„er scho is 
.3^_thls^«a^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

~ - , ^ 

orfic,^jmrii^#:;ii^--:^--^^^ 
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the nprmal school, ^' , * * 

. . But wMlc be.efW3 aerlvcd from the aoade.y „ore acceded'to' 
•by ™any a raw „r tho old cra»:yr schools .^„Ld to change and ' 
. even succ.smxy .e.i.ted the new ..ve.en'ts Tor a tl.o , Th. Boston 
Latin- school -.as foren.ost a.ong the latter. It continued, 
•ao^e tLno, to .prov'lde Instruction of the old type, devoting Itself' ■ 
almost exclusively to preparing students for admission to Harvard' ' 
So,„e leading citizens even expressed fear of the Influence of th^ 
academy m destroying the „or. of the graa^ar schools. Sa.uel ' 
Ada.s. oovornor of Massachusetts, In his Inaugural address In 1705 



remarked : 



ly. apprehended th-^t ini M^.i ; f it nay be just- ( 
a tendency to Jniur-. v;:^-'^^'r'^' "^-y >^ave - ^ ^ 

^mode of education In to-l''''""^^'^ ^'^^^ benefigial ■ 

^-uu^auion in to^n Grammar schools. -"^^ . ^ 

The Oovernor Kent on to say that ..the peculiar advantage of such 
schools IS that t.c poor and the rich ,„ay derive ec^ual henerits. . 
thus Implying th. translUe^Til character of the new schools. 
f The academy thus pioc,.-.!./^ ^ ^ v \ ' ■ 

J ^^'if "^^^^^^^^^ ^ transition from the Wistol ' ' 

cratic and more or lea- rniio^ , ■ 

. ^olleeVpreparatory. Latin gramamar school 

or the colonial period to i-nn i 

' '^ *° '^^'•e.a^ocratlc high school 

v,lll .e .e.,e,„hered that one of the .ain purposes of the ac.dl.y • 

^"'^J-"-- ""'^ value other than ' 

S.V.'^At., p. ;i23. .^^'''^^^^^■^'^^ ?"°tcd by Georcc Martin, 

35lbid. 
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»oro^reparatlon for college., especially .those of 'a more modern' 
n.tu«,. and useful for fitting the youth for the changing condi- 
tions of society, government and buslno.s. The transition was 
also affected In r«igious matters. The academy hkd bridged the 
gap between, the norrow denomlnatlonallsm and eccleslastlclsm of 
fomer times to the secularized high school of today. As the old 
Xatm gra..ax«%chool was a symbol of class education, so the aca- 
demy represented a period of change effected by middle class 
growth. Thls^ was Important ■ For- greater educational changes 
were bound to follow In the wa.e of the rising democracy, as the 
people sought to .carve out a way of life 'and happiness for them- 
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